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plication of epidemiological methods as then
known and in addition the all-important sugges-
tion that yellow fever is transmitted by mosqui-
toes. In 1873 he published a short text, The
Radical Cure of Hernia, in which he described
the operation bearing his name. He designed or
adapted several surgical appliances, some of
which in more or less modified form are still in
use, including: a wire speculum, lithotomy in-
struments, a retention catheter, instruments for
extracting bullets and arrow-heads, and a ure-
throtome. He was original, bold, and resource-
ful and with better opportunities he might have
been a brilliant surgeon. He was noted as a lin-
guist, having knowledge of seven languages.

[Trans. Am. Medic. Asso., XXXIII (1882), 546; W.
B. Atkinson, Physicians and Surgeons of ttic U. S.
(1878), 199; John F. Y. Paine in H. A. Kelly and W.
L. Burrage, Am. Medic. Biogs. (1920), p. 327; Calves-
ton Daily News, June 10, 1881.]                   E.E.H.

DOWIE, JOHN ALEXANDER (May 25,
i847-Mar. 9, 1907), founder of the Christian
Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, was born in
Edinburgh. His mother, Ann Macfarlane-Mc-
Hardie, was illiterate; his putative father, her
second husband, John Murray Dowie, was by vo-
cation a tailor, by avocation a preacher. John
Alexander's childhood was passed in poverty,
sickness, and precocious piety. At the age of
six he took the temperance pledge and early de-
veloped a fanatical hatred of alcohol, as well as a
life-long conviction of being a peculiar object of
God's care. In 1860 his parents moved to Ade-
laide, South Australia, where he went to work
first with an uncle and then with a wholesale dry-
goods firm of which he later became junior part-
ner. This promising business opportunity he
abandoned at the age of twenty in order to study
for the ministry. He spent two years at the Uni-
versity of Edinburgh, then returned to Australia,
and on May 21, 1870, was ordained pastor of the
Congregational Church at Alma, Subsequently
he was called to Sydney and then to a larger
church in Newton, a suburb of Sydney. In 1878,
deciding that it was wrong for a minister to re-
ceive a salary, he went into evangelistic work so
successfully that in 1882 he was able to build
a large independent tabernacle in Melbourne.
Hitherto he had devoted himself chiefly to the
extermination of liquor and tobacco, defying the
laws which prohibited his activities (even serv-
ing thirty-four days in jail rather than abandon
them) ; but he now found, or fancied, in himself
an ability to heal diseases by means of prayer and
such healing was henceforth the major feature of
his evangelistic work During all these years in
Australia his sincerity seems to have been un-
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questioned; his pronounced egotism had not yet
passed into megalomania, and his later craving
for power, luxury, and notoriety had not yet de-
veloped.

He came to San Francisco in June 1888 and re-
mained on the Pacific Coast for two years, meet-
ing, however, with an indifferent response. He
then moved to Chicago where for the next six
years he carried on services of divine healing
with steadily increasing success. la 1895 tne
clergymen and physicians of Chicago attempted
to stop his work through the courts, but although
nearly one hundred charges were made against
him, Dowie won every case. The ill-advised at-
tempt merely advertised him the more. On Jan,
22, 1896, he called a meeting of those interested
in forming a new church under his leadership,
and on Feb. 22 the Christian Catholic Church in
Zion was definitely organized with Dowie as
General Overseer. The church prospered from
the outset. Dowie blazed the trail later followed
by Billy Sunday: his speeches, adorned with
American Billingsgate, vituperative and sensa-
tional, easily aroused the passions of his ignorant
audiences, while their minds were lulled to sleep
by the hypnotic rhythm of his style. His enor-
mous brow, large eyes, and venerable beard gave
him an impressive appearance, while his bow-
legs were hidden in elaborate flowing robes. His
claims to divine inspiration grew ever stronger.
In 1899 he identified himself with the Messen-
ger of the Covenant prophesied by Malachi, in
1901 he proclaimed himself to be Elijah the Re-
storer, and in 1904 he consecrated himself the
First Apostle. Meanwhile forty-two miles from
Chicago he had built up the most amazing town
in America, Zion City, composed of something
more than five thousand of his followers exclu-
sively. No theatres, dance halls, secret lodges,
drug stores, or physicians' offices were permitted;
smoking, drinking, and the eating of pork were
penalized; whistles blew for public prayers;
while every industry in the town, its bank, and
its college were owned and entirely controlled by
Dowie. With his accounts unaudited, Dowie's
private income became considerable. He now
kept two expensive homes, one at Zion City
and one near Montague, Mich., and lived with
an ostentation unbefitting a second Elijah. His
church claimed 50,000 members scattered in vari-
ous parts of the world; its publications were
printed in half a dozen languages; missionaries
were beginning' to be sent out In the fall of
1903, however, Dowie met his first check. Hav-
ing determined upon the conversion of New York
City, he and 3,000 followers, on ten special trams,
invaded the metropolis, and held meetings during
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